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VII.— THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE AS A PRAE- 
TERITUM EX FUTURO. 

There is little justification for a departure from established 
terminology, unless its inaptness is clear. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the familiar ' f uturum in praeterito ' is a correct 
designation of the relation that it is intended to describe. For 
surely the upper limit of the time may pass the bounds of the 
speaker's present, and, therefore, 'f uturum ex praeterito' 
would appear to be more exact. 

Conversely, in the usage here to be described, the action re- 
ferred to by the imperfect tense often has no clearly defined 
lower limit; it begins somewhere in the speaker's past and is 
completed before a certain point in his future. It is therefore 
more than a praeteritum in f uturo ; it is, rather, a praeteritum 
ex futuro. 

This fact distinguishes the cases here considered very sharply 
from the well-recognized types of imperfect indicative that show 
a.future outlook from a point in the past, e. g. in the cocative 
use and in such examples as the following : 

Cicero, p. Sulla 19. 53: ubi fuit Sulla, Corneli? 

Num in eis regionibus, quo se Catilina inferebatt 

This passage refers to the occasion of the meeting of the con- 
spirators at the house of Laeca, which took place at least a 
day before Catiline left Rome. Consequently se . . . inferehai 
has reference to a proposed activity on Catiline's part; he was 
' headed for ' the district, though he had not yet actually set out. 
As contrasted with this, the imperfect indicative used as a 
praeteritum ex futuro is perhaps nothing more than an occa- 
sional phase of what is sometimes known as the absolute im- 
perfect, i. e. the imperfect representing action as in progress at 
a previous time, but not as contemporaneous with any other 
action definitely specified; e. g. 

Plautus, Tri. 400: Sed aperiuntur aedes, quo ibam. 

Still better for purposes of comparison is the following Ver- 
gilian passage: 
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Aen. vi, 608 ff.: 
Hie quibus invisi fratres, dum vita manebat, 
Puisatusve parens, et fraus innexa clienti. 

Here the Sibyl is explaining the present plight of the denizens 
of Tartarus on the basis of wrongs committed by them in an 
antecedent state. 

By a slight shift, the imperfect thus used becomes a prae- 
teritum ex futuro. Thus the elder Cyrus, anticipating an early 
demise, says to his sons: 

Cicero, Cat. Mai. 22. 79; Nblite arbitrari, o mini carissimi filii, me, 
cum a vobis discessero, nusquam aut nullum fore. Nee enim dum eram 
vobiscum, animum meum videbatis. 

Obviously the clause dum eram vobiscum is meant to cover all 
their intercourse up to the moment of death, which still lies in 
the speaker's future. We can hardly designate this time other- 
wise than 'past from a point in the future.' 

Speaking of the delights that in heaven will fall to the lot 
of those whose intellects were keen and alert while yet in the 
body, Cicero uses the imperfect in a similar fashion in a cum- 
clause : 

Tusc. Disp. i. 45: Praecipue vero fruentur ea (i. e. philosopbia), qui 
turn etiam, cum has terras incolentes circumfusi erant caiigine, tamen 
acie mentis dispicere cupiebant. 

So in the following guam-clause : 

Cicero, p. Sex. Rose. 29. 82: Si quid est, quod ad testes reservet, ibi 
quoque nos, ut in ipsa causa, paratiores reperiet, quam putabat. 

Pretty obviously the meaning is : " He will find us better pre- 
pared than he (previously) thought," the point of reference 
being, not the speaker's present, but the time marked by 
reperiet. 

Even more interesting, perhaps, is a familiar passage in 
which the imperfect is found in conjunction with iam pridem: 

Cicero, in Cat. i. 25: Ibis tandem aliquando, quo te iam pridem ista 
tua cupiditas effrenata ac furiosa rapiebat. 

In this first oration against Catiline the use of such phrases as 
iam pridem is very frequent; and every school edition makes it 
its business to point out that the addition of words of this sort 
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often gives to a present the force of a perfect, and to an im- 
perfect the force of a pluperfect. 

In the passage under discussion, had Cicero made his point 
of reference his own present, he naturally would have used the 
present tense, te iam pridem . . . rapit, i. e. " has (up to this 
time) been hurrying you." But he is thinking rather of the 
time of Catiline's actual departure; hence he chooses the im- 
perfect, i. e. "Sometime at length you will go to the place 
where long since your unbridled and mad desire had been 
hurrying you," the imperfect designating a past from that 
future view-point. 

H. C. Nutting. 
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